Learnedisms in Costas Taktsis's 
Third Wedding! 


KOSTAS KAZAZIS 


Every language one can think of, probably including those of 
preliterate societies, contains learnedisms — very roughly what 
the French call mots savants. In the case of Modern Greck, 
learnedisms are traditionally attributed to the influence of 
katharevousa. This may or may not be entirely true: much 
depends on one's definition of the term katharevousa. When it 
comes to Greek, I prefer the English word learnedism to mot 
savant, since the items we shall be discussing below involve more 
types of learned elements than we find in the classical opposition 
of mot savant vs. mot populaire, e.g. ecclésiastique vs. église, 
respectively. Some have claimed that the Modern Greek 
situation is no different from the state of affairs in other literate 
societies.? The argument goes that, if we declare that modern 
Greece and Cyprus are characterized by a state of diglossia,’ 
then we should be prepared to label France, Germany, Britain, 


1. An earlier version of this paper was read at the joint session of the 
American Philological Association and the Modern Greek Studies Association 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on 30 December 1977. An even earlier and substantially 
different version was presented in a lecture sponsored by the Department of 
Classics of The Ohio State University in April 1977. 1 am indebted to George 
Thaniel for commenting critically on the Atlanta version of the paper. 

2. Cf. George I. Kourmoulis, 'H éxtonuoc yAd@ooa troù &Ovovc, end ed. 
(Athens, 1949). 

9. This term is defined as follows in Charles A. Ferguson, 'Diglossia' (Word, 
XV (1959), 825-40): '[Diglossia is] one particular kind of standardization 
where two varieties ofa language exist side by side throughout the community, 
with each having a definite role to play.' 
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Spain, etc., also as diglossic countries. Although there are 
undeniable merits to viewing diglossia as more than a simple 
black-and-white matter, I doubt that many linguists would be 
willing to subscribe to a point of view which considers 
contemporary France fully as diglossic as, say, Greece or 
Morocco. Much as this topic seems to be worth pursuing, it 
clearly transcends the scope of this paper, and we shall now turn 
to more pertinent matters. 

Learnedisms abound in everyday Greek urban discourse. On 
the other hand, literary demotic has on the whole tried to 
avoid them. Although this avoidance of learnedisms is 
understandable if one keeps in mind that literary demotic has 
been for a long time eminently militant and has even been used 
as something approaching a language-teaching device, the fact 
still remains that a linguistically sensitive reader is sometimes 
aware of the artificiality of the normalized, almost-totally-free- 
from-learnedisms kind of demotic which he finds in the 
utterances of educated urban characters in, say, the novels of 
Nikos Kazantzakis, Ilias Venezis, and, more recently, Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza. Sure enough, there has been a reaction to the 
dogmatic and partly unrealistic language of the militant 
demoticists.! We find such a reaction in the writings of the 
surrealist poet Andreas Embeirikos — to mention just one name 
from the interwar period* — and also in a probably increasing 
number of younger writers, Costas Taktsis among others. 

In July 1978 George Savidis, one of Greece's foremost literary 
scholars, complimented Taktsis in my presence for “having freed 
the Greek language from the tyranny of the demotic’. Being but 
a benighted linguist, I had not yet at that time read anything by 
Taktsis, but as it turned out later I had correctly interpreted 
Savidis's remark as meaning that Taktsis had made considerable 
concessions to Greek as it is really spoken and had not limited 


4. Cf. Kostas Kazazis, “A Superficially Unusual Feature of Greek Diglossia', 
Papers from the 1 2th Regional Meeting, Chicago Linguistic Society (Chicago: Chicago 
Linguistic Society, 1976), pp. 369-73. 

5. See E. Kriaras, ‘Sovppeadopodc xai dnuotixy’, Néa ‘Eotta, Vol. 100(15]uly 
1976), 919-21). 

6. Thename is Tayrorjc, but it appears as Taktsis in the English translation of 
his novel Tó zpíro avegávi: The Third Wedding, translated by Leslie Finer 
(London, 1967). 
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himself to what normally passes for ‘true’ demotic in certain 
Greek literary circles.? 

One of the things that struck me while reading The Third 
Wedding? — apart from its being a delightfully faithful portrait of 
some facets of modern Greek society — was that Taktsis uses an 
enormous amount of learned material in that novel. One finds 
unstressed internal augments, as in dxepdouoa (11; but also 
ázogáowa [33], without an augment); learned consonant 
clusters abound, as in the form Aezrá for ‘money’ (37), although 
in most cases we do find Aegra in that sense; there are large 
numbers of fancy single words like vuy0nuepóv (28), although 
Taktsis does not shun the non-learned uépa-vóyra; the book is 
teeming with fancy grammatical forms, many of them historical 
tenses of medio-passive verbs, like dveuty@nv (116); and there 
are hundreds of sometimes partly demoticized groups 
consisting of more than one word and including collocations,? 
clichés, puristic idiomatic expressions, classical or biblical 
sayings, mottos, proverbs, and so on: e.g. éxrpoga tijc 
púoewç (9), idtorg óuuaoi (25), dvéppnéa tà iuáriá pov (93), 
udyaipav éóooec, uáyaipav Oa Aáfeic (131), ‘Adar ai Bovdai 
dv0pómaov dda ó 0cóc kxeAeóci (140; in quotes in Taktsis’s text), 
önwç anedety On ék töv 0orépov (233). 

I do not propose to engage here ina detailed taxonomy of the 
various types of learnedisms found in The Third Wedding, but it 
might be worth mentioning that several of the items which I 
have relegated to the wastebasket category which includes 
collocations, frozen expressions, quotations from the 
Scriptures, and the like behave very much like single lexical 
items in Modern Greek. This is also the case in English with, for 


7. Cf. Kazazis, op. cit. 

8. Tò vpíro otepdvi was first published in 1962. The page numbers (in 
parentheses) refer to the fifth edition (Athens. Hermés, 1974). The term 
éxdoon, however, as in zéuz1 ëxóoon, often refers to a printing rather than to 
what is usually understood by edition in English. 

9. ‘Collocation simply means the "placing together” of two or more words or 
phrases. In this sense “darling Mummy" or “bad man" are collocations, as is 
also “deleterious toadstools",' J. F. Wallwork, Language and Linguistics: An 
Introduction to the Study of Language (London, 1969), pp. 93-4. According to 
Householder, a collocation is ‘a particular semi-idiomatic combination of 
words,’ Fred W. Householder, Linguistic Speculations (Cambridge, 1971), p. 


341. 
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instance, to look up (as in I looked it up in the OED), to kick the bucket, 
believe it or not, to say the least, I'm (etc.) sick and tired of, lots of, I (etc.) 
couldn't care less, and so on. I am not referring merely to those 
instances where Modern Greek spelling allows the writing of 
such items as one word, as in écíoov, éziréAouc, toóvri. I am 
referring particularly to those cases where the modern 
orthography insists on writing each word separately, as in ev 
uépei, éAafe xópav, mpoç ti, 6 ui) yévoito. 

Militant demoticists typically castigate the use of what they 
consider as ‘unnecessary’ learned elements in the speech and the 
writings of their fellow-Greeks. They regard such ‘lapses into 
katharevousa' as manifestations of sloppiness or lack of 
linguistic discipline, especially when non-demotic morpho- 
logical elements are used — the ending -nv of áveuíy0gv is a case 
in point. One need hardly remind neohellenists that militant 
demoticism!? viewed the elimination of so-called ‘unnecessary’ 
learned elements as a categorical imperative for those members 
of the Greek intelligentsia who are not linguistically 
‘reactionary’. They are the intellectual leaders of their people, 
and consequently they should both learn Greek from the folk 
and at the same time teach the folk how to avoid the macaronic 
abominations of the xa0apevovoiávoi. Their vigilance should 
therefore never be allowed to slacken. 

Taktsis is linguistically on the whole fairly consistent. For 
instance, he uses only the form Aezrá (never Aegrá) in the 
meaning ‘minutes’ (101 and passim). He uses the forms dóepoóc 
and dóepoij for ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ throughout his book, 
except once (as far as I could see) where he writes áóeAgóc (66) 
for no apparent contextual reason. He does write the forms with 
-Ag- when the context requires it, as when some speakers are on 
their best linguistic behaviour (168). In the meaning 'nurse', he 
consistently (and correctly) writes ddeA pi (83 and passim). 

Nevertheless, even Taktsis's numerous vacillations are not, in 

10. By ‘militant demoticism' I mean not only what Professor George 
Babiniotis, ofthe University of Athens, labels ‘psycharism’ or ‘old demoticism' 
but also what he calls *demoticism,' i.e. the movement whose leading figure 
was Manolis Triandaphyllidis. Babiniotis used those terms in his paper 'A 
Linguistic Approach to the Language Question in Greece', read at the joint 
session of the American Philological Association and the Modern Greek 


Studies Association in Atlanta, Georgia, on go December 1977, and printed in 
this present volume of BMGS. 
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my opinion, to be attributed to carelessness on his part.!! They 
are, I believe, a true reflection of the vacillations one finds in real 
Modern Greek discourse, even in the speech of the same person 
and even during the same speech event: we read, for example, 
both oóroç j dAAwes (53 and passim) and čto: xi dAMiðç (54 and 
passim); both év të uera¿ú (34 and passim) and oró wetad (27 and 
passim); both óvvavóv/áóévarov (vá) (15, 25, and passim) and, less 
often, óvvaró/dósvaro (vá) (23, 130, and passim); both é¿raca 
(199), ávijyyeAAe (201), as well as ázáyyeAAe (imperfective past 
[=imperfect], 42), and zapáyyeAve (ditto, 48); both eina (etc.) eic 
0éou vá (16 and passim) and eiua (etc.) oë 0éon vá (14 and passim) 
— I must admit that I find the phrase with eic 0éou more 
spontaneous and easier to swallow than its demotic translation 
oè 0égn. Taktsis does, incidentally, make heavy use of 
katharevousa when he quotes what is being said at court 
proceedings (165ff), when he has members of the legal 
profession talking (86), school principals addressing the parents 
of their pupils (98), and, of course, when someone is being 
sarcastic. An example of the latter use of katharevousa is when 
kyra-Ekávi, one of the protagonists in The Third Wedding, gets so 
irritated at her landlord's wife that she lifts her dressing-gown, 
breaks wind in the direction of her landlady, and says: '1óob 1 
dndvtnatc uov, kupía Mapyapttn uov, kai eic thy untpikijv aac 
yAóaca! (114). Note, however, that these are ‘special cases’: 
what is striking in Taktsis's novel is the realistic use of 
learnedisms in perfectly neutral contexts, in which it is doubtful 
that the author is after some special effect. To give just one 
example: Taktsis uses quite consistently the learned nominative 
and accusative plural endings (-af and -ác, respectively) of 

11. To the best of my recollection, there were only two differences worth 
mentioning between Taktsis's Greek in The Third Wedding and my own native 
variety of Athenian. The first was his consistent use of rouwáto/ roiátouai (70 
and passim), without initial é-, where I have éroiuáco/ évouiáCouar. The second 
was his use of the forms uzóuza/uzóunec (192 and passim), where I have 
Bóufa/BóuBec— for me, umóuma is stylistically marked: I think of itas somewhat 
facetious, or, if the context warrants such a judgement, as slightly uneducated. 
Taktsis does, however, use Bóufa in the collocation éuzpgorixi) Bóufa (282). 

12. By this last remark I by no means wish to question the correctness of the 
demoticist claim (beginning with Psycharis, if I am not mistaken) that a great 
many nineteenth-century katharevousa turns of speech were themselves literal 


translations of similar phrases in the major west European languages and to 
that extent ‘un-Greek.”’ 
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isosyllabic masculine nouns in -/jc. Thus, he writes và uiv metho 
dóika Àegrà yià npoyvuvaatác (64), Anotai (74), nmapadepiotat 
(75), of ótkaavat(87), unas Atyous épaoràç eiyec kai av; (128), oí 
kouuovviataí (308), etc. Apart from the form evuua0mnréc on 
page 51, for which I cannot account on stylistic grounds, the 
only -éc ending that I noted in the plural of such nouns was on 
page 296, where Taktsis writes éxave vónua oroàç 
‘ovvaywviotéc , and where ouvayovitoréç is in quotation marks 
in order to indicate that this is the way communist guerrillas 
talked — the scene takes place in Athens during the communist 
uprising of December 1944. 

It is difficult to say offhand whether or not the statistical 
incidence of learnedisms in contemporary so-called 
‘xadoutdoupévn’ is exaggerated in The Third Wedding.'? I confess, 
though, that there was one question which I could not help 
asking myself all along as I was reading the book, namely 
whether Taktsis loaded his novel with learnedisms “just for the 
hell of it’ or whether he actually ‘heard’ his characters speak in 
that fashion. I counted so many different learned elements, 
especially of the wastebasket variety I mentioned above (clichés, 
idiomatic phrases, etc.), that at times I suspected Taktsis of 
engaging in a wager with himself to try and use as many such 
elements as possible.'* In an attempt to drive home this point, I 
list below a few dozen such items (the list is far from being 
exhaustive). Many items occur several times in the novel, so the 
parentheses indicate the page of the first occurrence of each 
item. In a number of instances, I have provided part of the 
contexts in which the learnedisms in question occur: érepov 
éxdtepov (13), én’ ovdevi Aóyo (14) eic Bápoc mac (15), 


13. Babiniotis refers to this form of Greek as ‘Modern Greek koine’, loc. cit. 
One should keep in mind, of course, that terms like demotic, katharevousa, and 
xa6ouiAovuévr are relative and designate vague and largely indeterminate 
areas in a continuum. 

14. One might mention in passing that there is something like a precedent 
to this sort of thing in Modern Greek literature: Kazantzakis used his Odyssey 
also as a repository of dialectal Greek words which he hated to see disappear as 

_a consequence of the replacement of the local dialects by the neohellenic 
koine. See Peter Bien, Kazantzakis and the Linguistic Revolution in Greek Literature 
(Princeton, 1972), especially chapter 7, “The Odyssey, Iliad, and Other 
Writings’, pp. 204ff. 
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"pocoztozoínon tov óuBóAov ézi thc yñç (16), Exovtac zikpáv 
neipa (16), kaí orc kað’ éčğç (17), mp@tov ..., óeórepov . . . 
(21), dg’ évóc ... , dg’ étépov . . . (23), ánenoufj6n tv npoooopá 
(27), tó áxoAoAóc npófaro (30), uéya uvatüjpio! (31), npóc 
atiyuýv (85), uéxpic éoxávov (36), ëv OpiduBo (44), où eni 
oTruyuñv (45), yò dev xatépyouai BeBaíog ord éníneóó tye (52), 
eipija6o èv rapóóq (55), navt tpé6nw (55), 000 Kópie pvlaxny và 
otóuatí pou (56), puyf te kai aóuati (57), óc éxi tò nAeiotov(58), 
uéxpi ánóíac (62), kakv Kaxdc (63), Boe (ov (64), dwped èv TH 
Cof) (65), èv àároorpateía (66), én’ ávópaya8íq (66), àveAáuBave 
THY óÀoróunon uovaotrpiakàv óacóv kat’ ånokonýv (71), roig 
uetpntoic (72), tópepav Bapéwe (72), ónov yç kai natpíc (73), 
Tov kóóova TOD kiwóivov (73), Eva Kaito aùtó (76), drav ó áÀékvop 
éegavnoe tpic (73), níaveve Kai ur) épetva (78), éexógoevoa (78), 
ünép tic duoiBatac Katavonaoewcs (78), cuuBovdia éni ouuBovdiov 
(79), èv áváyxg (80), uépog npoóiayeypauuévov ayedtou (81), 
dywyn óiaCvy(ov éni éykaraAetpei rñç ovdvyixncg otéync xai 
dyvdot@ ðiauovğ (85), xarà nporponijv tov (86), évavttov uiác 
tócov katapópov áóik(ac(87), jrav vv dóvvárov dóúvarov (88), 
irav ónepávo tov óvváueóv uov(88), xpóc xápw töv raióibv wou 
(88), do mpoodnou tic ypc (go), dAtyou dei Kai à tòv TovpeKiCav 
(go), katóztw évroAfjc uov (91), mpd 10AAo0 (91), dud uépec mpd TIC 
óíknc (91), uólic Kai uerà Biac (94), én’ aùtopópo (95, sic for èr’ 
avtopapy), rob Cntovoe ovyvóun (97; the fully learned form is, 
of course, ouyyvóunv), tò uév nveüua npó0vuo, GAd’ ñ oápé 
doGevic (99), &ywa nip kai uavía (100), óiárayua mepi 
€8eÀovoíac é¿óóou töv nadaidv ÜmaAAfjAov (102), dovlerd 
dOAntixod ovvtdxtou ( 105), oi oxéaeic touc Ñtav nép mote Kad€c 
(105), mepi tívoc éxpéxerto (105), èv dAtyoic (108), énedeigato 
uerávoiav Kai dptotny õiaywyýv (109), utà ópaía mpwia (114), ézi 
Tómou (118), zpóc ueyáAgv uou ExmAnew (119), odv tò nip Tic 
koAáaeoc (122), uéao éuob (129), và okegrobue agì zepi toù 
zpaktéov (129), ¿č évatíkvov(180), èk metpac (136), aùtò mià elvai 
dvo motauóüv (136), mpóç t0 mapóv (140) ota yaptia 
écakoAovOoboe vávat Ú vómiuoc xýpa rov (150), Úró Tà óuuaTa rob 
karaornuardpyxn (153), 0nó tov ópov ... é6tr... (155), èv tH 
dgedeta uov(155), 016 témov davetou (156), Oà oè oretAo ovvodeta 
(160), efye èx @eoü tò yápioua vá . . . (163), dtd TOD UnVeTIOMOd 
(163), &nveav uévea évavtiov tou (165), uývvonņ èmì uoieta (167), 
kekAewsuévov tav 0vpóàv (170), eic &vóeww Uneptdtnc dóvvauíac 
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(172), 0à kpívei Kata avvetónow (178), dypov rnyópate (174), &avo 
kai uerà Odvatov (175), xwoüuevoc ano alo0gua qiiavOponíac 
(175), và kgpícovv tov l'károo évoyo póvov èk mpoueÀ)étrnç u 
éAagpuvtiká (177), Avovrat iá uic óÀa 1c rà npoßàýuarta (182), 
nod gvdotcaue óc xópgv óg0aAuoD (184), é€ aitíag tod 
xapaxtihpoc tno (187), évartiov rob “Adovoc (188), pac 
eióonoiwboav èk rÀv npotépwy 61a tod tÜmov (189), c óià 
payetac (190), óiexómrovro uéypi vewtépac diatayic (192), oùðèv 
kakÓv ápiyéc Kadod (198), airi&co ddixwe tov éavtó dov (200), èv 
kaip eipijvgc (201), o' éva otpatiwtiKd voookouelo ràv Ilavpóv 
(206), àv prácouue ot viv kal det (208), eic uávgv voóAeya xai 
tob CaváAeya tóc . . . (208), ánóuewa oà otýànņ áAatoc(209), Eva 
onpodcíó: vev mponyouuévou (211), €ywe Befaiótnc (212), eic 
Borj0etav tov uakapováóov (218), ávri dAAgc ánavtijoeoc (220), 
óAa Oà nave Kat eUyijv(221), ytà rptákovtra ápyópia (222),ki dc ex 
avugóvov, nécaue ord yóvata (232), và ood nei tt éotí Xttlep 
(236), và tic ócíco, &aro kal éuuéocc (237), dev Cépovue tí uác 
ézxipvAáooei ñ aUpiov (239),épuyav dpov-dpov (239), uid ué0oóo 
áyyAikijc veu óibaakáAov (239), th Oujyrjnka èv Àemronepeía 
(242), tò óiéAvav eic rà é£ àv oguveré0n (242), và énavaoratei 
kata tij; rupavvíac trc (250), eic zeioua tàv návrov (257), Ú 
Katdotaon a)ti) dev eivai duvatov và óuapxéoei én’ dneipov 
(262), rà peyyápia rob uéluroç (263), dvOpdnouc nob óc róre 
iéepa uóvov é€ óvóuatoc (264), tv ñuépa vob ovufávtoc (265), 
&nvee rà Aoío01a (265), BeBatoc dvéxadev 0aóuata tò Aéyew tH 
(266),0066v kpuntòv 0nà tov ffAtov (276), rjvav ma veveAeauévo 
yeyovóc (276), trav avaaírio neívnc (277), nakpàv toù và xyapei 
(281), áóvvátov xpdoews (283), év roúrotç (285), 6ó£a aor 6 0cóc 
(290), of vexpoi dedixatwvtat (308), óveipa 0cpivijc vukróc (309), 
6e u’ ddidver kàv ánavtijoeoc(312). 

The principal characters of The Third Wedding are two women: 
Nina, who is also the narrator, and kyra-Ekávi. Nina was born at 
the beginning of this century, whereas kyra-Ekávi must have 
been born around the 1880s. I'd say they are both middle- 
class women, although there are some vague indications 
that kyra-Ekavi may be of lower-middle class origin (cf. p. 266). 
It should be emphasized, however, that whatever those 
indications may be they have nothing to do with kyra-Ekávi's 
linguistic behaviour. Both women, when upset, are capable of 
using a juicy, and occasionally folksy, version of the vernacular, 
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but they are also perfectly at home in typical middle-class 
xa8ouilovuévr, replete with the type of learned elements 
mentioned earlier. 

We might ask whether it is necessary to assume that these two 
women have had a great amount of formal education in order to 
be able to master so much 'katharevousa'. Although at least 
Nina did get her high-school diploma (ázoAvr/jpio yvuvaofov), 
neither woman is in any way educated to the extent that so many 
urban Greek women are today. I went through the first fifty- 
seven pages of The Third Wedding underlining all those elements, 
whether learned or not, which could be construed as 
collocations, frozen expressions, clichés, and in general as 
ready-made. It turned out that I had to underline roughly one 
half of the text. Fred W. Householder has written that there is 
relatively little that is linguistically novel in what we say in our 
everyday lives. He was trying to dampen somewhat the 
fascination which some linguists, beginning in the late 19505, 
felt with the supposedly wonderfully novel character of the 
utterances which people produce in their lives. Even though 
admittedly “further research' into this question would not hurt, 
there is very little doubt in my mind that Householder was right. 
In fact, I submit that collocations, clichés, etc., play such an 
important róle in everyday oral and written discourse that the 
great majority of the learnedisms in The Third Wedding do not 
necessarily require an awful lot of formal education. I include 


15. See his review of Ronald W. Langacker, Language and Its Structure. Some 
Fundamental Linguistic Concepts (New York, 1968), in Language 45.4 (1969), 
886-97, especially pp. 888—9, as well as op. cit., p. 131 and passim. It will not 
come as a surprise to those familiar with certain types of bilingualism that I 
have recorded a great many Greek ready-made phrases in the Arvanitika 
dialects of Albanian spoken in Corinthia, such as èv rà uerató, év méon 
nepurtáaen yià và uiv tà roAvAoyoüpe, pè tov kepatá, etc. A specific example is 
bilja e priftit embasiperiptosi u martua ‘at any rate the priest's daughter got 
married'. Note that this is not an instance of code switching (from one 
language to another), just as we do not switch codes in English when we say ad 
nauseam, de facto, par excellence, and the like. In Arvanitika, ev xdon nepintdcet 
behaves like a single item embasiperiptosi. In monolingual contexts, this is also 
known as ‘automatization’: ‘We thus call automatization what, in the case of 
phrases, is sometimes called the lexicalization of phrases,’ Bohuslav Havranek, 
"The Functional Differentiation of the Standard Language’, in A Prague School 
Reader on Esthetics, Literary Structure, and Style, selected and translated from the 
original Czech by Paul L. Garvin (Washington, 1964), p. 10. 
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here those items which would seem to betray a solid knowledge 
of katharevousa grammar, such as the internal unstressed 
augments and personal endings which we find in forms like 
ávekáluyja (20), áneAáuBave (29), éve8áppuva (208) w 
éceveópi(av (253), ovvefoóAevoe (43), guvexpoúo0n (46), 
dneneipad@n (53; but dzozeipá0nke on p. 808), ázregaoíc0n 
(105). 

Middle-class urban Greeks have been hearing (and reading) 
such forms for so long that many of them may very well learn 
them as special items, that is, without necessarily mastering the 
rules of the system to which those forms belong. Thus, many 
Athenians may learn ovvexpoío6r and its plural counterpart 
guvekpoúo0noav in more or less the way they learn that, say, 
oikoóóuoc (or xr(ornç) means 'bricklayer'.!9 The failure to learn 
the rules, for instance, of when to use internal augment in verbs 
of learned origin often results in the well-known type of 
overcorrection where the augment is used also in the 
imperative, as in ézéueve kai 0à nerxyeic — for ézíueve xai Oà 
netóxeic. Surely most neohellenists can cite instances of not 
terribly well-educated people peppering their speech or their 
writings with learnedisms, with varying success. To limit 
ourselves to the consonant clusters ox and ox, we are sometimes 
treated to hyperurbanisms like oyodtworc (for okoA(ooic), 
oxég0nka (for oxép0na), and even oxéro (for oxéro) — I read 
oxéro in a shop-window in Athens in August 1978, and Iknowa 
middle-middle class Athenian woman who consistently 
pronounces oyoAfooic and oyég0rka. Suspected affectation in 
behaviour, whether linguistic or otherwise, generally evokes 
negative feelings. At the same time, I for one cannot help 
sympathizing with such people. Diglossia has conditioned a 
number of not frightfully secure speakers into avoiding 


16. In other words, there may be gaps in the paradigm for some speakers- I 
owe this formulation to Joseph Pentheroudakis. Although I have not run any 
experiments to test such a hypothesis, it is conceivable that a given speaker has 
something like the following paradigm, give or take a few details here and 
there: dveuiyOnv, dvaxatedtnxes, dveutyOn, dveulyOnuev, ávaxarevrijkare, 
dveuty@noav. In most cases, the missing items in the áveu(y0— paradigm will in 
all probability be readily comprehensible (i.e. there will be no gaps in the 
receptive paradigm), even though the speaker may never use them himself — 
that is, the gaps exist in the paradigm only as far as that speaker's productive use 
of the language is concerned. 
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anything that might suggest a peasant or lower-class back- 
ground, to say nothing of their fear of being suspected of leftist 
leanings. 

For some reason, the author of The Third Wedding, who seems 
to take such pleasure in playing with language, does not use 
overcorrections to place his characters socially, or even merely 
to amuse his readers. Be that as it may, and despite the mild 
suspicion expressed above that he may be slightly exaggerating 
the statistical incidence of learnedisms, Costas Taktsis has given 
us in The Third Wedding a refreshingly faithful picture of what 
contemporary urban Greek sounds like. Prescriptive 
demoticists may not like Taktsis’s ‘undisciplined’ language, but 
I hope that few will question the linguistic realism of his novel. 


University of Chicago 
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